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regretted that concerning the forms of religion produced in
Palestine by this syncretistic tendency, our information is too
meagre and scattered to provide an adequate basis for scientific
study or analysis.1 Nevertheless, our sources are at least
sufficient to justify the conclusion towards which the whole of
our inquiry in this chapter has been tending, namely, to show
that in practical life Palestinian Judaism largely escaped from
the rigid legalism, the simple monotheism and the strict observ-
ance of the Law, within whose limits it has so long been supposed
to have been confined.2

As has been very properly observed,3 Jahwism in the classical
period was mainly characterized by monotheism and the fear of
mysticism. Yet, when later Judaism is subjected to analysis,
far more numerous and varied elements, and even tendencies in
the opposite direction, make their appearance. Once exposed
to foreign influences the traditional faith proved receptive to
actively polytheistic ideas. These, no doubt, were adapted and
accommodated as far as possible to its own ways of thought,
that is to say, they were brought within the framework of
its own monotheism. Nevertheless, they contributed to the

Elisha ben Abuya premised two powers in the Godhead, and regarded
all outward observance of the Law as superfluous. These teachers are
all later than the beginning of the Christian era, but it is hardly likely
that just at the time when Israel -was tending to narrow the boundaries
of her thought, they would have created that movement of speculation
to which they belong and which seems at first sight so foreign to the
Jewish spirit.

1 CCLXV, 36, n. 1 ;   233.    Cf. Epiphanius, Haer., xviii, 19 (29), 30,
53, and Hegesippus (in Eus., H.E.9 iv, 21, 5), where there is mention of
seven  sects, or heretical  schisms  (i&v  &tia aweaecov).    Unfortunately,
we know nothing about them, and Epiphanius is none too trustworthy.
We may perhaps await further light on the subject from future excava-
tions in Palestine, for on one point such light has already been granted.
Twenty-three years ago G. F. Hill, in his Catalogue of the Greek Coins
of Palestine, xix, 29, published a silver com, dated by him in the Fifth
century B.C., on one side of which is shown a bearded head and on the
other a bearded person seated in a winged chariot and accompanied by
the name Jahweh in Hebrew characters.    It has been suggested that this
is a representation of Dionysus (H. Gressmann, ZATW, Neue Folge,
ii, 1925, 16jfjf.).    If so, we should have here a syncretistie fusion of
Jahweh and Dionysus.    Though not definite enough, this example is
nevertheless of great interest.    Better examples may yet be discovered.
In the meanwhile, a further instance may be cited.    A gem, now in the
Berlin Museum  (de  Haas,  Bilderatlas,   Die  Religion i.d.   Umwelt des
Christentums, Leipzig, 1926, No. 79), depicts on the obverse the dog-
headed Anubis, together with palm and purse, and on the reverse an
archangel with the superscription FABPIHPZABAQ = Gabriel Sabaoth.
Here likewise we have an instructive case of syncretism.

2 CCLXV, 37 and n.;   240.                              3 CCLXI, 37.